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(On Petain Shaking Hands with Hitler] 
France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 
A chafed lion by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost 
hold! —kKuinc Joun 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. Marsha. Bipwe i, Organist 


“GD. 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone. therefore. who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of picturesand museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATION 


Friday, April 23, is the 378th anniversary of the 
birth of the greatest playwright and poet whoever 
lived—William Shakespeare. And, in his honor 
this date will be celebrated with exercises and the 
crowning of his statue at the entrance to the 
Carnegie Music Hall. Student-players from the 
cast of ‘Romeo and Juliet’’—the Shakespearean 
play current at the Little Theater of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology under the direction of 
B. Iden Payne—will take part in these exercises, 
which will be held at 10:30 a.m. 


Soul of the Age! 

The applause! delight! the wonder of our stage! 
My Shakespeare rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie f 
A little further off, to make thee room: 
Thou are a monument without a tomb, 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

—BeEN Jonson 


TECH MAN IN HIGH COMMAND 


Major General Joseph D. Patch, who is in com- 
mand of the 80th Division, stationed at Camp 
Forrest, Tennessee, was a student at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in 1908 and 1909. 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


In the global conflict in which we are now en- 
gaged, higher education is playing a most im- 
portant role. This is pre-eminently a war of 
science and technology. When victory comes, it 
will have been made possible by the battle of 
production as well as of arms, by technical com- 
petence as well as of courage. 

WituiaM Pearson TOLLEY 


LENTEN LECTURES 
Saturday at 8:15 p.m. 
Music Hai 


During this season, instead of the usual recital 
programs, Dr. Marshall Bidwell, Organist and 
Director of Music, Carnegie Institute, is delivering 
a series of six lectures on “‘Our American Music. 
The subjects and dates of the remaining lectures 
follow: 

Marcu 
20—Famous American War Songs. 
27—The Folk-Song Element in American Music. 


APRIL 
3—Favorite Composers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 
10—Contemporary American Composers. 
17—Jazz in the Concert Hall. 
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ARMING THE MIND AND SPIRIT 
The Library Reports upon Its Services during the First Year of War 


By RatpH MunN 
Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Y son wrote me to come to the 

library and ask you to translate 
‘white house’ into Spanish for me.”’ 
The censor must have been drowsy 
when he passed this soldier’s too obvi- 
ous ruse to inform his family that he 
was stationed in Casablanca. Many are 
more subtle and cause prolonged searches 
through books and atlases. Which 
North African city, for example, has a 
large central square with an equestrian 
statue? And in what area of Australia 
might a soldier see aborigines every 
day, be near a sugar plantation, yet far 
from railroads and the sea? Most dis- 
appointed are those relatives who try 
to locate the city of Sans Origine; they 


are scarcely able to believe that this 
postmark was devised for the very pur- 
pose of concealing the place of posting. 

Giving aid and comfort to parents 


‘who are intent upon thwarting the 


censors is merely a minor incident in 
days devoted to the sterner necessities 
of the times. 

This is the first war in our entire his- 
tory in which books have been officially 
designated as weapons. This new view- 
point toward the book springs from the 
realization that this is a war of ideas, a 
war in which countries poisoned by 
totalitarian doctrines must be defeated 
by nations inspired by the ideas of 
democratic Ps i 
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Removal of the huge service desk gives an air of spaciousness to the Central Lending Division. 


President Roosevelt has recognized 
the wartime importance of books in the 
following words: 

‘In our country’s first year of war, 
we have seen the growing power of 
books as weapons. Through books we 
have appraised our enemies and dis- 
covered our allies. We have learned 
something of American valor in battle. 
We have, above all, come to understand 
better the kind of war we must fight 
and the kind of peace we must establish. 

“This is proper, for a war of ideas 
can no more be won without books 
than a naval war can be won without 
ships. Books, like ships, have the 
toughest armor, the longest cruising 
range, and mount the most powerful 
guns. I hope that all who write and 
publish and sell and administer books 
will rededicate themiselves to the 
single task of arming the mind and 
spirit of the American people with the 
strongest and most enduring weapons. 

The Victory Corner was established 
in the Central Lending Division to 
bring the best war books into such 
prominence that Pittsburghers can 
scarcely escape them. Every branch 
library has also devised methods of 


displaying these books conspicuously. 

Librarians cannot examine readers to 
determine what they have gained from 
their reading, but it is inevitable that 
a much better understanding of the war 
and all its issues has resulted from the 
study of the many fine books of the 
year. Herbert Agar’s ‘Time for Great- 
ness’’ and James B. Reston’s “‘Prelude 
to Victory’’ have awakened many of us 
to the necessity of working continuously 
to keep the freedom that we have in- 
herite Howard K. Smith's “‘Last 
Train from Berlin’’ and former An- 
bassador Grew's “‘Report from Tokyo” 
gave us a better understanding of our 
enemies. Two novels, ‘‘The Seventh 
Cross’’ and ‘‘Hostages,’’ both written 
by gifted refugees, have reflected Nazi 
brutality in a way that arouses every 
lover of freedom. Innumerable eye- 
witness accounts have brought home to 
us the battles of land, sea, and air. Per- 
haps the most gripping of these was 

“They Were Expendable,’’ which was 
denpnceel by a jury of critics as its 
first ‘‘I’’ book, meaning that it is im- 
andl reading for all civilians who 
would understand the war. 


Those who fear that the United 
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States may win the war only to lose the 
peace should derive some comfort from 
the amount of reading which centers 
about postwar problems. An informed 
public opinion is in the making. 

Pittsburgh's Wylie Avenue district 
is usually cited as an underprivileged 
area, but even there the reading of 
informative books has not beenslighted. 
In a study called ‘Since Pearl Harbor,’ 
Miss Eugenia Brunot, branch libra- 
rian at Wylie Avenue, tells of the 
use during 1942 of 109 books relating to 
history and the war. These 109 books 
had a total record of 610 loans, though 
many of them were not published until 
late in the year. William L. Shirer’s 
“Berlin Diary’’ led with 26 circula- 
tions, and John Gunther's “‘Inside Asia’’ 
stood second on the list with 15 
readers. 

In addition to giving prominence to 
books dealing with the larger aspects of 
the war, the Victory Corner has served 
as an information center for problems 
arising on the home front. It has also 
been designated as an official depository 
of information by the Allegheny County 
Council of Defense. 

Young men have ranked high among 
the Corner’s readers, for here they find 
the books explaining the special fea- 
tures of all branches of the armed forces. 
Many hundreds 
of Pittsburghers 
have chosen their 
field more intel- 
ligently and have 
progressed more 
tapidly in the 
services because 
of pectinases 
study in the Vic- 
tory Corner. 

The Business 
Branch received 
9,864 questions, 
378 more than in 
1941. Almost all 
these questions 
related to the 
War's impact 
upon business. 


The War Law Service, because of the 
speed with which it distributes laws, 
executive orders, and directives, is in 
constant use. Government agencies and 
their personnel change so frequently 
that directories are out-of-date before 
they are printed. To meet this need, the 
branch librarians have made their own 
index, which they correct daily as 
changes are noted in the newspapers. 

Engineers and research workers 
brought nearly 6,500 questions to the 
Technology Department, and 4,597 ad- 
ditional questions were received by 
telephone. A partial solution to the 
stoppage of German technical peri- 
odicals was effected in London, where 
microfilms are made from copies smug- 
gled from Germany. The Technology 
Department has received these micro- 
films of forty of the more important 
chemical and technical journals. 

The Reference Department has cen- 
tralized many of its source materials in 
a War Information Section. Statistical 
abstracts and official documents yield 
the answers to many questions that are 
not available in the more popular 
books housed in the Victory Corner. 
Every phase of Pittsburgh's contribu- 
tion to the war effort is being recorded 
in the files of the Pennsylvania Room. 
It has been designated by the Penn- 


Service desks and workrooms have been built in the newly added space. Most 
of the Library’s housekeeping tasks can now be done behind the scenes. 
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sylvania State Historical Commission 
as the official repository for such in- 
formation. 

From all this it should not be thought 
that the Library has become solely a 
war information bureau. College iad 
public-school students still need refer- 
ence and supplementary book service, 
boys and girls still come to the Library, 
and even the general public found time 
to read many thousands of books that 
had no bearing upon the war. There 
was less recreational reading, of course, 
as war activities claimed more and more 
of everyone's time. In all, 3,166,567 
books were borrowed for home read- 
ing, about twelve per cent less than 
in 1941. 

This decrease in the volume of loans 
was fortunate, im one sense, as it per- 
mitted the staff members to devote suf- 
ficient time to the more specific and 
more difficult needs of the wartime 
reader. With far less leisure, there are 
few calls for “‘just some good books.”’ 
Requests are definite and relate to a 
need sufficiently strong to have brought 
the reader to the Library during his 
few spare hours. To fill one such need 
precisely, with material which is 
authentic, concise, and up-to-the-min- 
ute requires far more time than to 
satisfy the less exacting wants of the 


Model airplanes, made by papier ag pupils for use in the instruction of 


airplane “‘spotters,’’ forme 


an exhibit which attracted both young and old. 


average library visitor in the more 
leisurely times of peace. 

By aiding the leaders of organiza- 
tions, the Library projects its service 
and influence far into the community, 
Much of this work centers in the 
Reader’s Consultant’s Office, to which 
social workers, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation officials, leaders of forums and 
study clubs, and many others come for 
suggestions and help 

Though it was established only four 
years ago, the Music Division has be- 
come fairly adequate to the needs of 
Pittsburgh. Musicologists now speak 
of it as a ‘‘satisfactory working collec- 
tion.’” This division, perhaps more 
than any other, claims the interest of a 
large circle of friends. The Boyd Me- 
morial Musicological Library Associa- 
tion and the New Friends of Music have 
been especially generous in their aid. 
Operatic and symphonic scores and 
phonograph ena of standard 
compositions are the two fields in 
which weaknesses are still apparent. 

In observing the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of Julius D. Bernd, the Art 
Division emphasized the productivity 
of endowment funds when they are held 
for a long period. Mr. Bernd be- 
queathed $16,935 in 1895. From the 
interest alone, the Library has expended 
$46,085 for books 
and periodicals 
dealing with 
architecture and 
design. To a con- 
siderable extent 
these books are 
expensive ones; 
many of them 
could not have 
been made avail- 
able in Pitts- 
burgh from regu- 
lar tax funds. 

The appeal of 
war subjects to 
children is un- 
deniably strong 
but of question- 
able worth. Many 
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qyf INA WORLD AT WAR 


| 


This new reading room was built in a former light court by the P.W.A. When furniture can be 


secured, it will be used for service to high-school students. 


parents deplore the child’s absorption in 
the more lurid details of battle. Libra- 
rians try to counteract these interests 
partially by directing attention toward 
the historic struggles for freedom, the 
lives of great Americans, and an under- 
standing of other lands and people. The 
airplane, considered both as a machine 
ao weapon, is so firmly embodied in 
the child’s thought that concessions 
must be made; here, however, the mak- 
ing of models and practice in recog- 
nizing all types of airplanes are the 
phases of interest that are encouraged. 

In a world aflame with war it is 
neither possible nor desirable that 
children be completely shielded from 
its influence. They inevitably receive 
a full measure of actual war scenes from 
the newsreels, newspapers, and radio. 
Children’s librarians oe then, that 
they are acting in the child’s best in- 
terests when they encourage him to 
give part of his reading time to books 
of cultural value. 

Arming the mind and spirit of the 
American people is a task which no one 
agency can accomplish. The staff of the 


Meanwhile, it serves as display space. 


Carnegie Library is under no delusion 
that the war can be won with books 
alone; it does believe with the utmost 
sincerity, however, that the war and 
the peace cannot be won unless we have 
an informed and understanding people. 
We know that books are essential to 
this full understanding, that newspaper 
and radio fare is incomplete. 

Told by President Roosevelt that 
books are weapons in this war of ideas, 
the staff has endeavored to make books 
serve as effectively as possible. We 
believe that many thousands of Pitts- 
burghers have gained a fuller under- 
standing of the war through their use 
of the Library’s resources. We know 
that local industries have relied upon 
the Library for information which was 
essential to their wartime production. 

We know, too, that life must go on 
in the home and the school even in 
critical times, so we have sought to 
maintain services for civilians insofar 
as they do not conflict with war needs. 

Such, then has been the Library’s 
contribution to the first year of the war 
effort. 
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WAR POSTERS 


Selection from National Competition at the Institute through April 4 


HE two hundred and sixty-two War 

Posters on exhibition at the Car- 
negie Institute were selected, by jury, 
from two thousand two hundred and 
twenty-four entries in a National War 
Poster Composition. The competition 
was sponsored by Artists for Victory, 
the Council for Democracy, and the 
Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, with the 
co-operation of the 
Office of War In- 
formation and the 
Office of Civilian 
Defense. The Car- 
negie Institute 
presents the post- 
ers under the 
sponsorship of the 
United States 
Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The competi- 
tion call was for 
fighting posters, 
and the artists 
were charged with 
the responsibility 
of giving visual 
expression to the 
anger, the grief, 
the greatness, and 
the sense of jus- 
tice of the Ameri- 
can people under the present war con- 
ditions. Since it was proposed to utilize 
the posters later in actual morale- 
building campaigns throughout the 
country, certain themes were specified 
for use by the artists: Production, War 
Bonds, The Nature of the Enemy, 
Loose Talk, The People Are on the 
March, “‘Deliver Us from Evil,”’ 
Sacrifice, and Slave World—or Free 
World? Various slogans were also sug- 
gested in connection with the themes, 
so that there is a uniformity of wording 


ROM EVIE 


-onetine jay SSL 
ARTISTS FOR VICTORY WAR POSTER 
By Mitprep NuNGesTer (Decatur, Alabama) 


in the script. On the other hand, no 
restriction was placed on the — 
tive medium or the number of colors to 
be employed. There is a great variety, 
not only in subject matter but in tech- 
nique. Many of the posters employ the 
photographic process, either alone or in 
combination with such direct art medi- 
ums as oil, water 
color, pastel, or 
lithograph. 
Described by 
Matlack Price as 
‘the only mes- 
senger which can 
go everywhere 
among us, and 
still remain every- 
where with us,’ 
the poster is a 
special art form of 
which the purpose 
is to Carry a mes- 
sage by urgent and 
immediate appeal 
to the old and 
simple emotions 
in the human 
nature of the mass 
of the people, in- 
terrupting visu- 
ally, mentally, and 
emotionally any 
preoccupation of 
the observer. Consequently, the com- 
pleteness with which modern war 
touches all phases of civilian life fur- 
nishes fields in which the designated 
themes could find almost endless inter- 
pretation in making such appeals. 
Three Pittsburgh artists are repre- 
sented in the exhibition. Jerome D. 
Biederman has two posters on the 
theme of War Bonds, Clarence Carter 
one on This Is the Enemy, and Tom 


Ross one on Slave World—or Free 
World? 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ART TODAY 


A Review of the Thirtieth Annual International Photographic Salon 


By Ortanpbo E. Romic 
Vice President, Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic Art 


[O. E. Romig is a photographer ‘‘by hobby,’ 


’ and a metallurgist by profession, having been con- 


nected with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company in various research capacities since 1924. These posi- 
tions included work at both the Vandergrift and Gary mills, making Mr. Romig steel-research conscious 
from several angles. Photography and fishing—his spare-time pursuits—are so far removed from 


PHOTOGRAPHY, in 
becoming a 
popular means of 
artistic expres- 
sion, has placed 
within the reach 
of all the possi- 
bilities of ex- 
periencing much 
of the artist's 
pleasure with- 
out the tedium 
and labor en- 
tailed in many of the older arts. The 
Pittsburgh Salon, because of the high 
standard consistently maintained, con- 
tinues to receive and exhibit to its pub- 
lic only the best work of the pictorial 
photographers of this and foreign 
countries. 

World War II has again limited the 
number of prints received from cities 
outside of the United States, but an in- 
crease in foreign entries and prints 
hung is noted over the last few years. 
South America is well represented, 
largely because of carefully planned 
early publicity given to the Salon 
among our neighbors to the South in 
co-operation with the Coordinator of 
Latin American Affairs in Washington. 
Several entries were received from 
Canada, Great Britain, and even from 
Russia, and they are well represented in 
those chosen by the jury. Prints from 
these foreign exhibitors are this year 
grouped as a special feature. 

The Photographic Salon has several 
purposes. An important one is to indi- 
cate to Pittsburghers and visitors some 
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metallurgy that they can never interfere with each other. | 


of the requisite qualities of a picture, 
as distinguished from a mere photo- 
graph. The best work of pictorial 
photographers, amateur and _profes- 
sional, has been selected for its techni- 
cal perfection, beauty, simplicity, or 
success in portrayal of a thought, a 
mood, or a story. Excellent print 
quality and well-nigh faultless tech- 
nique will immediately be noted in the 
majority of prints. No _ professional 
photographer could afford to spend on 
a commercial portrait the amount of 
time required to make a salon print, but 
the honor of having a print hung is 
sufficient reward to induce the enthusi- 

, be he professional or amateur, to 





HOME WORK FINISHED sy Marie Ross 
(Flushing, New York) 
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WINGS OF SILK sy Joserpn W 
(Atlanta, Georgia) 


. Bradley 


spend many hours mingled with pleas- 
ure and disappointment in an attempt 
to create a picture worthy of recogni- 
tion. 

Another purpose is to stimulate and 
improve photography as an art. Many 
a snapshot fan has accepted the chal- 
lenge to study and work 
toward an improvement 
of his photographic 
technique and methods 
of presentation. The 
many pictorial news 
magazines and the roto- 
gravure sections of our 
newspapers portray 
modern life by photo- 
graphic means. Much 
of this work shows ex- 
ceptional technique. The 
percentage of these pic- 
tures that would be 
judged as suitable for 
hanging in the Carnegie 
Institute galleries is, 
however, low. News pic- 
tures are often dated 
and, consequently, as 
time passes, we lose in- 


terest in the story they have to tell, 
In many cases the artistic touch is 
lacking, and to be of lasting value 
considerable thought must be given 
to composition. In justice to our 
newsmen it must be said that had 
they the time to do it, they could 
create an artistic Composition, and 
many of them do succeed in spite of 
the circumstances under which they 
prepare their work. 

The Salon this year is smaller than 
it has been for a number of years. 
Scarcity of materials, the call of 
many exhibitors to our armed forces, 
but, perhaps, principally the short- 
age ‘of leisure time has decreased the 
number of entries. A total of 1,383 
prints by 389 contributors were sub- 
mitted. From these the jury accepted 
233 prints for hanging. Prints num- 
bering 213, by 70 pictorialists, were 
received from ten foreign countries. 

The majority of prints selected are 

14x17 inches or larger, although the 
smaller ones submitted were given Care- 
ful consideration. It appears evident 
that many of the more skilful workers 
prefer the larger sizes. The few prints 
which were accepted unanimously by 
the jury at the first viewing were large, 


WINTER’S END psy CuHartes Trerts 
(St. Louis, 


Missouri) 
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striking, and of unusual 
carrying power. There 

is, however, something 
to be said for the small 
print. It can be and fre- 

uently is more beauti- 
ful than a large print, 
which must be viewed 
at a distance to be fully 
appreciated. There is a 
trend among some mod- 
ern salons to solicit 
small prints and have 
them judged in a group 
by themselves. The 
judges sit closer to 
them, or ne 
hold them in the 
hands, for close a 
vation. Such a procedure 
seems desirable if small 
prints are not to be 
overwhelmed by the 
larger ones. 

A number of prints 
made by the older, more 
complicated methods, such as bromoil, 
carbon, carbro, gum, and paper nega- 
tive were received, but the percentage 
was not large. The print reproduced 
here, entitled “‘Saguaro Blossoms,’ 
by Charles K. Archer, now of Phoenix, 
Arizona, and for many years president 
of The Pittsburgh Salon, is one of the 
best of those shown in this class. To 
produce a successful picture by one of 
these processes requires more time and 
pains than the majority of workers are 
willing to devote to a single print. 
Therefore the more successful pictorial- 
ists in photography, if the number of 
prints hung in salons in a given year is 
taken as the measure of success, are in- 
clined to use straight photographic 
eee, such as bromide and chloro- 
romide, although considerable control 


may be used in making the print by 
enlargement. Two schools of photogra- 
phy exist—one advocating control if it 
results in portraying the scene as the 


eye or mind saw it; and the other, 
— ’ shuddering at any alteration 
the negative after it is made. It is 


STILLNESS sy Pepro Josv&é 
(Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

my opinion that there is room for both 
in photographic art. Perhaps a photo- 
graph should not look like an etching, 
but the camera does not always portray 
as the eye sees. Certainly the camera 
records much that the eye overlooks, 
and the photographic artist may well 
resort to control and even elimination 
of objectionable detail in order to 
achieve simplicity. The revival of these 
fine old processes is being attempted by 
certain groups in America, because it is 
heliewedl that a good picture made by 
one of these methods has the utmost of 
individuality and charm. 

“Winter's End,’’ by Charles Trefts, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, portrays the 
artistic tapestry of clinging snow, a bit 
of subject matter most ably portrayed 
by photography. There is no other 
medium so apt in reproducing faith- 
fully the beautiful texture of snow and 
ice. 

The photographs submitted by for- 
cign photographers indicate a similarity 
in viewpoint to the pictorialists of our 
own country. The scene, ‘Stillness,’ 
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by Pedro Josué, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
is similar to pictures found here. A 
beautiful expanse of water may well 
express a mood of quiet and stillness 
whether in South America or in one 
of our own national ain 

“Wings of Silk,” Joseph W. 
Bradley, of Atlanta, Goceh, is one of 
the few pictures exhibited that reminds 
us we are at war. Rigid censorship for 
the civilian pictorialist normally pre- 
vents portrayal of scenes from our 
training camps, and certainly no war 
correspondent or photographer can 
afford to devote much time to design 
or composition when ‘‘shooting’’ pic- 
tures of news value. Furthermore, 
pictorial photography continues to be 
escapist in its mature. We are con- 
stantly aware in our working hours 
that war exists. Therefore, if leisure 
hours are available, it is perfectly 
natural that the artist will portray a 
subject that is beautiful or indicative 
of a mood that gladdens rather than 
saddens. 

“Home Work Finished,’ by 
Ross, of Flushing, 


Marie 
New York, is an 


example of the type of picture that is 


SAGUARO BLOSSOMS py CuHartes K. 


(Phoenix, Arizona) 


ARCHER 


perhaps the most popular of all. If no 
camera is found in the home where 
children live, it is unusual. Probably 
there is no greater single urge for 
picturemaking than to record the ac- 
tivities of our children. This picture 
also illustrates the result of a 
planning of lighting and posing ji 
order to create a thing that is plemiag 
to those who do not know the subject 
model. 

A number of glossy prints are in the 
show and, for certain striking subject 
matter, they do not seem inappropriate. 
When hung behind glass, as all the 
prints are here, they are pleasing to the 
eye. For portraits and landscapes or 
seascapes such paper does not seem en- 
tirely ene unless reproduction 
of intricate detail is the desire. Many 
of our foreign contributors submitted 
glossy prints. The varnishing or wax- 
ing of gull or matte paper may also be 
frequently observed. This procedure 
gives the print a brilliance approaching 
that of a squeegee, or glossy print, but 
with less objectionable glare when 
viewed at an angle. 

Toning is evident in many of the 
prints shown and when properly done 
on proper subject matter adds beauty. 
Numerous examples of poor toning 
were observed in many of the rejected 
prints. Certainly it is generally true 
that toning will not redeem a poor 
print although it may markedly im- 
prove a good one. It will generally be 
noted that browns and reds are used to 
express warmth, green and blue when 
the idea of coolness is desired. 

Although a few color prints were sub- 
mitted, none was chosen. Color print- 
ing processes are still too complicated 
for the average worker. The prepara- 
tion of color separation negatives from 
a colored transparency allows practi- 
cally no latitude in the operations in- 
volved if undue contrast is to be avoided 
and accurate color rendition attained. 
Composition becomes more than an ar- 
rangement of objects in space, since it 
involves color harmony as well. We 
may look for many improvements in 
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color enn after the war, 
which will undoubtedly increase in- 
terest in the preparation of color prints. 

Those viewing the show will un- 
doubtedly note considerable variety in 
mountings. Many salons require all 
mounts to be hung vertically in 16x20 
inch size. Thus a horizontal print, if 
it is a large one, must of necessity ex- 
tend to the edge of the mount, often 
called bleeding. This leaves a large 
expanse of white card at the bottom. To 
this reviewer this practice is disturbing. 
Care in mounting and presentation will 
often make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure of a picture. 

And now a word about the judges 
who gave their time to select the pic- 
tures on exhibition. All are well-known 
photographic pictorialists and critics. 
Axel Bahnsen, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
is a professional photographer, artist, 
and lecturer. He is interested in photo- 
graphs that tell a story or depict the 
psychology of human emotions. Hans 
Kaden, of Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, 
makes photography his hobby. He 


teaches in Philadelphia and spends con- 


siderable time in judging and lecturing. 
He is particularly apt at portrayal of 
seascapes and snow scenes. He was the 
number one pictorialist for 1942, as 
recorded in ““The American Annual of 
Photography for 1943.'° Thomas O. 
Sheckell, of East Orange, New Jersey, 
who also judged the Salon last year, has 
been a continuous contributor to the 
Pittsburgh Salon for the past twenty 
years. He is a lecturer, writer, painter, 
and teacher of photography at the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School. His 
pictures show marked versatility of 
talent and expression. The ability of 
these three gentlemen is exemplified by 
four prints from each, which are hung 
in the Salon by invitation. 

Several prints by the late William H. 
Zerbe, of Richmond Hill, New York, 
are hung in the exhibition ‘In me- 
moriam.’’ Mr. Zerbe, an associate 
member of The Pittsburgh Salon, was 
well known, and was beloved of all 
those who knew him. His contribu- 


tion to pictorial photography merits 
this recognition in the present show. 

The Photographic Salon opened on 
Friday, March 19, and closes on April 
18. The galleries were open on the 
evening of March 19; on other week- 
days the hours will be from 10:00 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m., and on Sundays from 2:00 
to 6:00 P.M. 


CARNEGIE TECH AND THE 
ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
EXHIBIT 


— faculty, students, and alumni of 
the College of Fine Arts, as well as 
Dr. Robert E. Doherty, President of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, were 
prominent in the roster of prize winners 
and exhibitors in the 1943 annual exhi- 
bition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh, which was on exhibition at 
the Carnegie Institute until March 11. 

The Tech faculty was represented by 
Clarence H. Carter, Frederic C. Clayter, 
Esther Topp Edmonds, Roy Hilton, 
Robert Lepper, Norwood MacGilvary, 
Wilfred A. Readio, and Russell G. 
Twiggs, of the department of painting 
and design; by Joseph Bailey Ellis, 
Louis Squitier1, Nancy Leitch, and 
Marjorie N. Maple, of the department 
of sculpture; by Samuel Rosenberg and 
Raymond Simboli, of the department of 
architecture; by Lloyd Weninger, of the 
department of drama; by C. Kermit 
Ewing, of the department of art educa- 
tion; and by Balcomb Greene, professor 
of the history of art. 

Mr. Ewing was the winner of the 
Carnegie Institute Prize, Mr. Carter 
won the Association’s first award, Mr. 
Greene took the Association's abstract 
prize, and Mr. Clayter was the winner 
of the Francis Keating memorial jewelry 
award. Mr. Hilton and Mr. Weninger 
both received honorable mentions. 

There were also sixty-nine graduates, 
forty-eight former students, and twenty- 
five present students represented among 
the exhibitors, prize winners, and 
honorable mentions. 
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MAX WEBER 


Exhibition of His Paintings at the Carnegie Institute from March 9 to April 18 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts 


= VoLLarD was in the studio 
of Henri Rousseau to see what 
proved to be his last painting, ““The 
Dream.’’ “Tell me, M. Rousseau, how 
did you get so much air to circulate 
among those trees and the moonlight to 
look so real?’ “‘By observing nature, 
M. Vollard,’’ replied ‘‘le douanier.”’ 
This incident serves to confirm the story 
of Max Weber's departure from Paris 
in December 1908. A special soirée had 
been given at Rousseau’s studio in the 
rue Perrel, in honor of the homeward- 
bound young American artist who, as 
usual, was the chief vocal soloist of the 
occasion. The next morning Rousseau 
went to the Gare St. Lazare to see his 
friend on his way. As the train was 
pulling out, the small modest figure 


with the simplicity of a child ran for- 
ward with the train, shouting in his 


piping voice his farewell 
“*Weber, Weber, 

don’t forget na- 

ture!”’ 

‘“The wisdom 
of his advice, 
says Max Weber, 
‘‘T have always 
held as sacred all 
these years and al- 
ways will; for in 
these times of 
chaos and doubt 
that memory is 
my beacon light.”’ 
And to Holger 
Cahill, Max 
Weber enlarges on 
the message thus: 
“The facts of na- 
ture baffle the fin- 
est inspiration, 
but one must go 
to nature or re- 


message, 


ANEMONES 


main in the clouds. When art builds on 
art, art dies. When art comes through 
nature it plants its own seed for its 
blooming in seasonal time and place. 
It is only when man addresses himself 
to nature in deep reverence, in silence 
and isolation, that he hears the re- 
sponse. Yet to have nothing but the 
facts of nature is to be always going, 
compassless, with nowhere to go. It 
is not the purpose of art to duplicate 
nature or to represent it. Art dies when 
naturalism dominates. I believe that 
the expression of an experience should 
give rise to still another, a new and 
still more inspiring experience. To fill 
eternity with the ripest and sanest ex- 
pression of our consciousness is the 
essence as well as the purpose of life.’’ 
It may be interesting to follow this 
nature clue in the paintings in the pres- 
ent exhibition, Max Weber’s first one- 
man show at the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute; he has, of 
course, exhibited 
in the Carnegie In- 
ternational on 
numerous oc- 
casions. There are 
fifty-three paint- 
ings in the group, 
and they date from 
1915 to 1942, 
though most of 
them were painted 
after 1939. The 
1915 painting is 
“Chinese Restau- 
rant,’ now owned 
by the Whitney 
Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. It is the 
most searching at- 
tainment of his 
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WINTER 


TWILIGHT 


Lent by the Santa Barbara Museum of Ar 


abstract period. In the exhibition are 
four prize-winning canvases, not in- 

cluded as such but because they are 
superb examples of his art. The first 
is “The Sugar Bowl,’’ which was 
awarded the Potter Palmer Gold Medal 
and $1,000 at the Art Institute of 
Chicago i in 1928. The second is “‘Read- 
ing,’ recipient of the Temple Gold 
Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts in 1941. Another is 
‘Poor Fishing,’ which received the 
third W. A. Clark Prize of $1,000 and 
the Corcoran Bronze Medal at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in 1941. The 
last is ‘Winter Twilight,’’ which won 
the Ada S. Garrett Prize of $750 at the 
Art Institute of Chicago in 1941. It 
will be noted that three of these prizes 
came to Weber in 1941. Max Weber is 
probably not interested in awards, but 
he is interested in the approval of and 
recognition by his fellow artists, and 
that is what these prizes mean. 

Max Weber's paintings reveal that he 


is completely familiar with the art of 
expression of the ages. As has been 
lice: he believes in the sensitive 
observation of nature. He makes 
sketches and color notes on the scene. 
After painting he returns to confirm 
his observations and colors. In his 
pictures he usually picks out, edits, as 
it were, his visual and emotional ex- 
perience, reducing the content to those 
essentials that will give a telling effect. 
This procedure may be seen in ‘* Winter 
Twilight,”’ a sim le landscape with two 
bare trees in the se an expanse 
of icy water and a sharply rising em- 
bankment in the background; over it 
all he has thrown a slate blue color, 
relieved by a pinkish undertone. By 
the magic of selected essentials and his 
brooding color he has created a mood 
that lingers long after the picture is 
out of view. 

The early 


like ‘‘The 


landscapes 
Forest,”’ — in 1931, and “‘Straggly 


Pines,’’ done in 1934—are restrained, 
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and stripped of all but essential notes, 
with colors that are as limited as the 
subject will permit. They approach the 
abstract. In his paintings of laborers- 

‘‘The Builder,’’ ‘“The Toilers,’’ ‘‘The 
Workers’’—there is a conviction that 
he has made a study of the posture and 
fatigue of men under stress, and he dis- 
torts deliberately to convey their ac- 
tivity. In these paintings he is not so 
much interested in what the men look 
like, or even what they are, as in what 
they are doing. In the paintings “‘Way- 
farers,"’ ‘‘Hope,’’ ‘‘Refugees,’’ and 
“Whither Now?” he states the tragedy 
of a persecuted people. It is a very old 
yet very new theme, and no one has pre- 
sented it more effectively than Max 
Weber. In each of these canvases, with 
a few burdened figures, representative of 
the thousands—yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands—of the persecuted, Max Weber 
has crystallized a human experience for 
all time. He is in a happier mood in his 
crowded Talmudic scenes. Anyone who 
has seen rabbis or Jewish scholars on 
the street or in the synagogue or in the 
heder, with their long coats and high 
hats which exaggerate their height and 
gauntness, will know that the artist 
still hears the admonition, ‘“‘Don’t for- 


HOPE 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. A. W 


get nature!’’ His compositions of fe- 
male figures combine bulk with the ut- 
most grace, and in these paintings, as 
Jerome Mellquist points out: ‘’One may 
go far back in the canvases, or from side 
to side, or up and down, and always 
there is the indispensable element of 
space which he has sought in the works 
of other men. Within this satisfying 
picture space the subject matter—be it 
opulent nudes, expostulating Talmud- 
ists, worried refugees, or silent still 
lifes—always stands in its place and 
does just what Weber wants it to do.’ 

Someone has said that Daumier 
would have loved the witty representa- 
tion of men reading newspapers in full 
sail which seem about to fly away with 
them. His flower studies are sensitive 
and his palette for them rich, deep, 
and luxuriant. In his figure composi- 
tion, “‘Reading,’’ he employs very 
successfully the principles of monu- 
mentality found in Greek friezes. There 
is a feeling of tranquility in it, and the 
figures are beautifully placed and ar- 
ranged in the given space. 

Max Weber was born in By esick. 
Russia, on April 18, 1881. He was ten 
years of age when he was brought to 
the United States by his parents, who 

settled in Brooklyn. 
On his graduation 
from the Boys 
High School he 
entered Pratt In- 
stitute to study 
art. One of his 
instructors at 
Pratt was Arthur 
Wesley Dow, who 
taught the theory 
and practice of 
design. He in- 
stilled into the 
young student a 
respect for crafts- 
manship and in- 
troduced him to 
Far Eastern es- 
thetics. 

After three years 


. Davis at Pratt he re- 
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AT THE MILL 


ceived an appointment as instructor in 
drawing and painting in the public 
schools of Lynchburg, Virginia, later 
at the summer school of the University 
of Virginia; and at the age of twenty- 
one he was chairman of the art depart- 
ment of State Normal School, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

By this time he had funds for a trip 
to Europe. He went in 1905 and stayed 
through 1908. In Paris he studied at the 
Julian Academy under Jean Paul Laurens, 
and later he entered a small class under 
Henri Matisse. He met the great figures 
in progressive modern painting: Flan- 
drin, Matisse, Marquet, Picasso, De- 
launay, Gleizes, and Guillaume Apol- 
linaire. In these years he visited Spain 
and Italy and exhibited in the Salon des 
Indépendants and Salon d’Automne. 

In 1909 he returned to the United 
States and had a one-man show at the 
Haas Gallery. It is significant that 
Arthur B. Davies purchased two of his 
canvases from this exhibition. In 1910 
he arranged the first American exhibi- 


tion of paintings by Henri Rousseau at 
the “'291"’ gallery (Alfred Stieglitz). 
The next year he showed at this gallery, 
but the critics were not impressed, to 
put it mildly. In 1913 John Cotton 
Dana gave him his first exhibition out- 
side of New York, at the Newark Mu- 
seum. That year, at the invitation of 
Roger Fry, he exhibited at the Alpine 
Club Gallery, London, with the Graf- 
ton Group. In 1915 he presented 
retrospective exhibitions at the Ehrich 
and Montross galleries. Between 1916 
and 1923 he exhibited pictures only 
occasionally, but he was painting all 
the time and during this period pro- 
duced some of his finest and most per- 
sonal work. He taught at the Art Stu- 
dents League in 1920-21 and again in 
1925-27. 

In 1923 Max Weber returned to the 
art world with an exhibition at the 
Montross gallery, and in 1924, 1925, 
1927, and 1928 he had one-man exhi- 
bitions at the J. B. Neumann Gallery. 
In 1930 there was a retrospective show 
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of his paintings at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, and in 1941 fifty of his pictures 
were exhibited at the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Galleries. At the present 
time there is an exhibition of his recent 
paintings at Paul Rosenberg and Com- 
pany. 

A critic of an exhibition of paintings 
by Max Weber gave the heading to the 
review ‘‘E Pluribus Weber,’’ and the 
subheading “‘Out of Many Influences 
This Russian-Born American Has Built 
His Own Style."’ Sometimes he is 
hailed as a veteran in the cause of mod- 
ern art, again as a pioneer, and again 
as an eclectic; but with the years the 
consensus of opinion is that his career 
has been unique in the annals of Ameri- 
can art, that he has developed a per- 
sonal style, and that he stands as one 
of the estimable men painting in the 
United States today. 

Max Weber has come the hard way. 
Many civilizations are met in him, and 
many influences have played on his art. 


TALMUDISTS 


Lent by the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


His painting has come to be simple and 
personal, yet that achievement has been 
reached through the intimate knowl- 
edge and experimentation with com- 
plex manifestations of modern art. He 
has never stopped exploring, never been 
satisfied to stand still, never given up 
the search for the means which represent 
exactly his needs. Max Weber seems to 
rest content only when he repeats to 
himself: “‘If after a lifetime of living 
your art, you can add just a little to 
art, that is something.” 


NATURE CONTEST 


7. tenth annual Nature Contest at 
the Carnegie Museum will be held 
on April 17, 1943. The elementary stu- 
dents—grades five through eight—will 
meet in the Children’s Museum at 


10:00 a.m., and the senior group— 
grades nine through twelve—will meet 
at 1:30 p.m. These contests for the boys 
and girls of the schools of Pittsburgh 
and the surrounding counties have been 
held since 1934, with a large group pre- 


paring each year to be examined as to 
the extent of the knowledge of nature 
that has been acquired by them during 
the school year. 

From the study list that is available 
to all from the Section of Education 
of the Museum, a number of speci- 
mens of plants and animals are selected. 
Fifty of these must be identified by the 
elementary students, while the senior 
group must identify one hundred. To 
those who correctly identify the great- 
est number, prize books are awarded. 
These books are chosen for the indi- 
vidual student, with his tastes in nature 
in mind and generally in accordance 
with an expressed wish on the part of 
the recipient. Any boy or girl in Penn- 
sylvania is eligible to enter the contest, 
which will be described in full in a later 
issue of the CARNEGIE MaGazZINeE. 


MORAL ASSUMPTION 
Cant is moral assumption without moral feeling. 
Van Wyck Brooks 
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H™ is a letter from a real friend 
of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

logy: 
a GREENSBURG, Pa. 
Dear CaRNEGIE MaGaZINe: 

A nice young friend of mine generally gives me 
a subscription to the Carnecire MaGazine for 
Christmas. I don’t know if she did this time or 
not and I don’t like to ask. But, anyway, I love 
the Magazine and love to read and re-read it so 
I enclose $5.00. Use $1.00 for the Magazine, if 
it is not paid, and give the balance to Jason, the 
Gardener. If it is paid, give it all to Jason for 
the 1946 Endowment Fund of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. The year '46 is coming nearer 
every day, but I have all faith that Jason is going 
to come out on top. I am almost starting on my 
78th year, and I hope to be here to congratulate 
Jason on June 30, 1946. —ALEXx FLETCHER 


Jason the Gardener made this ac- 
knowledgment of this thoughtful gift: 


I am glad to inform you that Mrs. S. C. Wallace 
did renew your subscription for one year and, in 
the press of Christmas festivities, has probably 
forgotten to tell you of this customary gift. 

I hope that the Magazine will continue to bring 
you as much pleasure in the future as in the past, 
and I also express my most cordial wish that you 
will be on hand on June 30, 1946, at which time 
I believe that Jason will be able to produce his 
four million dollars and enrich Carnegie Tech by 
eight million dollars from our New York friends. 


A letter from Ednah N. Cranna, 
associate professor of secretarial studies 
at Carnegie Tech brings a bond for the 
1946 Endowment Fund into the Garden. 
The members of Mrs. Cranna’s class in 
office practice, before they graduated 
in the expedited senior class on Decem- 
ber 20, received some money from 
several of the companies for which they 
worked and decided to give a large 
portion of it to some worthy cause. 
Being students in a ‘‘good Scotch in- 
stitution,’"—to quote Mrs. Cranna’s 
letter—and being loyal to Carnegie 
Tech, they gave their money where it 
would do double duty—to Tech for 
1946, when it will not only double but 
triple in value. They paid $74 for a 
War Bond, credited as worth $100—its 


? 7) 
{ees 2 
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ultimate full value—and in the Corpora- 
tion settlement it will be worth $300. 
The members of the class are: Joan 
Adams, Doris Berg, Helen Brache- 
meyer, Betty Byers, Christine Clinton, 
Eugenia Essen, Mary Ellen Frazier, 
Marcella Hansburg, Regina Helfrich, 
Marianna Hogg, Ruth Hogg, Eleanor 
Kaplan, Elinore Kepple, Doris Keys, 
Eleanor Lloyd, Marion Morris, Ruth 
Neiman, Rheva Metz, Suzanne O’Brien, 
Lucille Orr, Clare Reagan, Eleanor Slo- 
man, Mary Ellen Smith, Mary Stitt, 
Mary Sullivan, Lois Stuckeman, Mar- 
jorie Tower, and Marcia Weiner. 

A $25 War Bond has also been pre- 
sented by Agnes L. Sharp as an alumna 
gift to the 1946 Fund. 

The value among scientific men of 
publications made by members of the 
Carnegie Tech faculty is shown by the 
remittance to the credit of the 1946 
$4,000,000 Endowment Fund of $472.05 
from the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., covering royalties paid by them 
for the sale of a new edition of the late 
Robert B. Leighou’s “‘Chemistry of 
Engineering Materials." The income 
from this gift will be devoted to the 
Chemistry Department Research Fund. 

Adding these contributions to the 
sums acknowledged in the February 
1943 Garden of Gold, brings the total 
of cash gifts for the work of the three 
institutions since the inauguration of 
the CarneGie MaGazin_ in April 1927 
to the following amounts: $1,349,922.95 
for the Carnegie Institute; $42,629.12 
for the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; 
and for the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, $230,745.68 for operation and 
equipment, and $1,857,096.55 for the 
1946 Endowment Fund; making a 
grand total of $3,480,394.30. There is 
still $2,142,903.45 to be raised before 
1946. Can we not add $1,000,000 to 
this sum during 1943? 
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MUSEUM CLUBS 


Education for Children Interested in Science 


* 
y JAMEs KosInskI 
Assistant Preparator, Section of Education, Carnegie Museum 


As the mutual in- 
terest and active 
association be- 
tween the Car- 
negie Museum 
and the boys and 
girls of the Pitts- 
burgh schools 
has increased 
throughout the 
past twelve 
years, so, cor- 
respondingly, 
has the attendance grown in all three 
of the Museum clubs comprised of 
children who desire further knowledge 
of the great world of nature around 
them. The Carnegie Museum Nature 
Club alone has quadrupled in number 
since it was begun in 1929; similar 
ratios could be worked out for the 
other two clubs, as may be seen by the 
following resumé of the activities of the 
individual groups. 

The Carnegie Museum Nature Club 
comprises two pupils from the seventh 
and eighth cae in each of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, chosen by their 
nature teachers to represent their class- 
mates in the Museum activities because 
of outstanding ability and interest in 
nature study. These boys and girls feel 
that it is a great privilege and oppor- 
tunity to be thus chosen. 

Begun through the co-operation of 
the Board of Public Education and the 
Museum, the Carnegie Museum Nature 
Club numbered just sixteen in 1929; 
last year it increased to fifty; this year 
there are sixty-five members. During 
the first years the club members were 
taught by the lecturing and the ques- 
tion and answer methods, and by some 
case work. The present methods have 
proved to be more satisfactory—very 


little lecturing is done, the pupils work- 
ing with visual aid material under the 
guidance of the Museum staff. 

This club meets every Saturday morn- 
ing from ten to twelve oclock from 
November through June. As a stimu- 
lant and to create interest, there is a 
ten-minute conversation period before 
the actual work starts. Each member 
thus investigates the interests of his 
comrades, and what type of nature study 
he pursues. Then comes the competi- 
tive spirit—to outdo the other boys’ 
and girls’ work, either at home or at 
the Museum. 

In instructing this group, the pupils 
are first shown by demonstration how 
to do a certain type of work—for ex- 
ample, how to make a leaf—from be- 
ginning to end, without omitting the 
smallest detail. Then, with proper 
equipment, they try their skill at the 
work. Not only do these boys and girls 
make leaves, but they learn how to 
model, mount, and prepare specimens, 
and how to prepare study skins. They 
also learn to work fossils out of rock. 
Another session is consumed with the 
study of minerals. The students are 
even given several lessons on art in 
nature. The most important point is 
that, after a year of exploring in the 
Museum, the student has learned that a 
museum is an education center and not 
a place where old, dusty relics are kept. 

The main purpose of this club is to 
give the honor student in natural his- 
tory aN opportunity to investigate the 
various phases of the field for voca- 
tional and avocational possibilities, 
and, through his studies in the club, to 
create a museum in his school for his 
fellow classmates. From this club he 
may join the Carnegie Museum Natural 
Science Club, formerly called the Hobby 
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THE CARNEGIE MUSEUM NATURE CLUB WITH MR. KOSINSKI 


Club. Here he may work in whatever 
field of natural history he chooses. 

The Carnegie Museum Natural Sci- 
ence Club was founded in the fall of 
1937 by nine students who had been 
members of the Carnegie Museum Na- 
ture Club, and whose keen interest in 
natural history led them to form a new 


club. To them, one year of exploring 
the Museum was not enough. With the 
aid and permission of J. LeRoy Kay, 
O. E. Jennings, and Charles T. Agostini, 
of the Museum staff, and of John A. 
Hollinger, of the Board of Public Edu- 
cation, they drew up a charter, stating 


their aims and purposes. They were 
happy in the consciousness that they 
were on their way to explore nature in 
whatever branch they chose to pursue. 

This club is divided into groups, each 
group having its own sponsor or ad- 
viser. The adviser’s work is to keep 
the boys and girls within their fields, 
helping them to learn more about that 
field. At the present time there are six 
groups—biology, taxidermy and orni- 
thology, archeology, mineralogy, pal- 
eontology, and entomology. 

The University of Pittsburgh has 
generously permitted these boys and 
girls to use a biology laboratory for 
their business meeting, which is held 
each Saturday morning at ten oclock. 


This meeting is quite orderly and well 
managed; and after the business of the 
day is finished the groups separate and 
work in their specific fields with an 
adviser at the Museum or at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The paleontology group, under the 
direction of Dr. Kay, is the oldest and 
probably the most outstanding. The 
work of its members has won various 
prizes, including the first prize for the 
past three years at the Science Fair held 
annually at the Buhl Planetarium. Two 
of these prizes were received by Donald 
Baird—one, for an outstanding restora- 
tion, made into a working model, of a 
shovel-tusked mastodon; the other, for 
a restoration of Tyrannosaurus Rex. 

This group is working now in the 
paleontology laboratory of the Car- 
negie Museum on a fossil block from 
the Agate Springs Fossil Quarry, in 
Nebraska. The students will remove 
all the bones and their fragments from 
the rock, fit the broken parts together 
as far as possible, and restore the miss- 
ing parts. From this they will as- 
semble as much of the skeleton as they 
can and try to restore the living aspect 
of the animal. The success of this 
group may be credited to the careful 
guidance of Dr. Kay, who is never too 
busy to help these boys and girls. 
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The biology group—quite equal to 
the paleontology—works under the 
careful and generous guidance of Peter 
Gray, a professor at the University of 
Pittsburgh. These students have worked 
out numerous experiments and life 
cycles and have learned to make various 
kinds of mounts of specimens both for 
microscopic and for gross study. Dur- 
ing the past year this group also earned 
a first prize at the Junior Science Fair 
at the Planetarium. 

The archeology group has, for several 
years, been working at the McKees 
Rocks Mound, with the aid of James 
Swauger, of the Museum staff. From 
this mound they have collected many 
enlightening archeological specimens. 
A prize was also won by this group at 
the Planetarium with a model of an 
Indian village, which is now on dis- 
play in the Children’s Museum. They 
are now at work on a project involving 
the building of the Temple of the Thou- 
sand Warriors, from the Mayan re- 
mains in Yucatan. Although Mr. 


Swauger is in the armed forces, this 
group is still carrying on their work 


with much interest. 

A new branch, the taxidermy and 
ornithology group, was begun this 
season under the direction of Reinhold 
L. Fricke and myself. The boys in 


this group have had basic training in 
mounting and preserving specimens; 
they are also feeding animal life, and 
building natural shelters in the Pitts- 
burgh area, and noticing bird records— 
such as nesting and migration. In the 
near future the study of the mammals 
of Pennsylvania will be included in the 
study of this group. 

Another new field for this club is 
that of mineralogy. A group under the 
direction of David M. Seaman, of the 
Sections of Invertebrate Paleontology 
and Mineralogy at the Museum, meets 
each Saturday morning in his labora- 
tory to study the Museum collection. 
Thus far this season Mr. Seaman has 
presented an elementary course in basic 
materials and is now including a survey 
of the structure of certain minerals. 

Entomology is another group that 
helps to make this Natural Science Club 
more complete. The students are doing 
some mounting and preserving of in- 
sects, since the season is not right for 
insect collecting. 

Throughout the country there are 
numerous clubs and other organizations 
for boys and girls in educational in- 
stitutions; but so far as is known, the 
Carnegie Museum Natural Science Club 
is the only one of its kind in the field of 
education at the present time. 


THE PALEONTOLOGY GROUP OF THE CARNEGIE MUSEUM NATURAL SCIENCE CLUB 
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THE JUNIOR NATURALISTS MODELING ANIMALS 


The Junior Naturalists Clubs—the 
third Museum study group—were 
formed for every child interested in 
natural history. Begun in 1929, these 


clubs have given boys and girls from 
six to ten, and from eleven to sixteen, 
a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the world in which they live. 


During the fall and winter the members 
meet every Saturday morning in the 
Children’s Museum. Here, under a 
competent instructor, their interest in 
natural history is encouraged, and some 
of nature’s secrets are revealed. 

The work with these students is di- 
versified. If the weather permits, they 
are taken on field trips to study nature 
at first hand. When a class spends the 
morning at the Museum, the time is 
consumed in various projects. First, 
there is the study of local insects, birds, 
mammals, and plants by means of the 
actual preserved specimens. Also, many 
Saturday mornings are taken up with a 
hunt in which each pupil is given 
several questions pertaining to a cer- 
tain Museum exhibit. His task is to go 
through the galleries to find the an- 
swers, which, when found, are reported 
to his fellow club members. This hunt 
seems to be a favorite form of education, 
for requests come frequently from the 
boys and girls for this particular type of 


July and August. 


study. Modeling is also a favored pro- 
ject. The students themselves decide 
what they will do, and their creations 
range from monstrous dinosaurs to the 
common squirrel. Then, too, a good 
deal of time is spent in building bird 
houses and feeding shelters, which, 
upon completion, are taken home and 
put out for use. 

Not only do the Junior Naturalists 
meet during the fall and winter, but 
they are also active for six weeks during 
During these months 
the students spend most of their time 
on field trips—collecting insects, identi- 
fying birds and their songs, and study- 
ing reptiles and mammals. 

The Junior Naturalists Clubs are al- 
ways open to any child of the Pitts- 
burgh area between the ages of six and 
sixteen years, providing him with a 
leisure-time activity, as well as a 
knowledge of his local flora and fauna. 

All these clubs are part of the great 
program of education carried on 
throughout the year by the Carnegie 
Institute for the benefit of the children 
of the public, private, and parochial 
schools of the city. Will not these 
children, because they know the world 
of nature better, care more for that 
world and so become better citizens 
of it? 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
‘* Moor Born’’ 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Assistant Professor, Department of English 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Reviewing Dan Totheroh's 


VeTERAN habit- 

ués of the Lit- 

tle Theater at 

Carnegie Tech 

will dimly recall 

the production 

of Dan Tothe- 

roh’s ‘Distant 

Drums’’ about 

ten years ago 

Now Robert 

Gill, who played 

the male lead in 

that interesting production, against a 
background of Conestoga wagons and 
amid a weird thumping of Indian drums 
off stage, has presented as the most re- 
cent offering at Tech another play from 
the same pen—'*‘Moor Born’’—in which 
Mr. Totheroh undertakes the difficult 
task of telling in dramatic form p 
the tragic history of the Bronté family. 
The opening scene takes place in the 
summer of 1845, and the final curtain 
falls upon the death of Emily Bronté 
three years later. Within the period 
covered, Mr. Totheroh adheres to fact 
with commendable fidelity, dramatiz- 
ing many incidents that are known to 
have occurred and often transcribing 
lines directly from letters or from Mrs. 
Gaskell’s official biography of Char- 
lotte. True, on a few occasions, to be 
mentioned later, he loosens the curb on 
his imagination, with unfortunate re- 
sults, but for the most part his story is 
scrupulously authentic. Now no one 
will deny that the Brontés suffered 
enough frustration and unhappiness 
and disappointment, and showed more 
than enough courage and will, to make 
their lives one of the greatest stories in 
literary history. And yet—the author 


part of 


of ‘‘Moor Born’’ has not succeeded in 
molding a great or satisfying drama 
round this tempting theme. 

Mr. Totheroh, however, is not to be 
blamed unduly—unless it be for his 
error in judgment i in attempting to put 
the Brontés into a play at all. I have 
just about reached the conclusion that 
such an effort is foredoomed—at least 
it has never proved successful, and Mr. 
Totheroh is by no means the first to try 
his luck with it. Drawn irresistibly by 
the flame of the Bronté story, he has 
fluttered incautiously into it—and 
burned his wings rather badly. Yet, all 
honor to him for keeping faith with his 
audience and refusing to cram claptrap 
into the story in order to heighten 
dramatic effect. In this procedure he 
shows rare restraint, for more nonsense 
has been written about the Brontés— 
even by allegedly serious biographers— 
than about almost any other literary 
figure. A strange enchantment seems 
to fall upon most writers who approach 
this theme: they brood upon the dreari- 
ness of Haworth, which is in all truth 
dreary enough, the choked graveyard 
in the rain outside the parsonage win- 
dows; the lonely beauty of the Tisalene 
moors; the strange fact of at least one 
book of gigantic power produced in 
this hostile environment by an inex- 
perienced, inexplicable girl—and presto! 
quicker than one can say ‘‘Moonshine,”’ 
they are off upon the wings of fancy, 
glittering with sentiment and scatter- 
ing fantastical theories like sparks. 

Mr. Totheroh is several degrees su- 
perior to such writers, but like all 
dramatists he labors under a handicap 
from which novelist and biographer are 
free: he must put his Brontés on the 
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stage, give them life and form, put 
words into their mouths, try to per- 
suade an audience that here actually is 
Branwell pouring out his soul in an 
agony of passionate frustration, or 
Emily staggering to the window for 
one last breath of moorland air before 
she dies. The onlooker knows in his 
heart that it was not really like that; he 
cannot prove that it was not, but he 
knows all the same—and he squirms 
uneasily and resolves to read ‘*Wuther- 
ing Heights’’ again. No, the Bronté 
story should not be attempted on the 
stage; it is rather the province of a great 
biographer—a giant like Lytton 
Strachey, who would have done well 
to devote to the parsonage at Haworth 
the talent that he misapplied to the 
story of Elizabeth Tudor and Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex. 

The spots where Mr. Totheroh allows 
himself to embroider the truth, or at 
least to speculate without sufficient 
watrant, seem to me blots upon the 
play. There is, for example, that 
puzzling incident at the close of scene 
three when Branwell kisses Emily 
savagely before he dashes out to the 
Black Bull tavern. If the author meant 
to suggest a guilty relationship, then 
the idea is baseless and the scene not in 
good taste; if he did not mean to sug- 
gest it—and I believe that he did not— 
then there is even more reason for delet- 
ing the incident. Again, there is Bran- 
well’s cruel badgering of Charlotte 
about her hopeless love for her Brussels 
professor: in reality none of the Brontés, 
not even Emily or Anne, suspected the 
existence of that longing. There is the 
dramatic scene in which Branwell, who 
actually died in his bed like a sensible 
man, is ‘‘held up to die’’ by the fierce 
Emily. There is Mr. Totheroh’s theory 
that in her last moments Emily tried to 
give the credit for ‘‘Wuthering Heights’’ 
to her dead brother. Here, of course, 
the playwright has his answer ready: 
since Charlotte burns the fateful docu- 
ment before our eyes, how can we or 
anyone else expect to know anything 
about it? As a matter of fact, there is 


some evidence to indicate that Bran- 
well may actually have had a hand in 
the early chapters of the novel—but 
during her lifetime Emily certainly 
made no attempt to give him credit for 
it, and I, for one, do not believe that 
she did so at her death. A final word in 
this carping vein: the scene in which the 
Bronté girls casually select the pseu- 
donyms of Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell struck me as faintly absurd. Actu- 
ally the names were chosen with great 
deliberation, for though the sisters 
were willing to pose as men they 
primly hesitated to employ definitely 
masculine names. 

In the Carnegie Tech production of 
‘‘Moor Born,’ audiences saw a medi- 
ocre play intelligently directed. Mr. 
Gill had no easy task in putting life 
into the rather heavy drama and keep- 
ing audience interest at a high pitch. 
He succeeded so well, however, as al- 
most to persuade me that a play like 
Mr. Totheroh’s is probably more tempt- 
ing to a director and more of a challenge 
to the student-players than a much 


better play. Though I could not help 
feeling that Mr. Gill must have winced 


THE BRONTE SISTERS 


Portrayed by Student-Players 
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here and there at what the author de- 
manded of him, there was not a single 
false note in the direction. 

I cannot recall a Tech production in 
which the interpretations of the two 
casts were so Closely similar. So care- 
fully had Mr. Gill coached the players 
that except for physical differences and 
for variations springing inevitably from 
differences in personality, the two 
players in each role were nearly 
identical. 

In ‘‘Moor Born’’ the spotlight is 
thrown upon Branwell and Emily 
Bronté more than upon Charlotte. But 
though Emily is the most interesting 
character, Charlotte remains somehow 
the pivotal figure. Mr. Totheroh, in 
playing up Emily, makes Charlotte a 
somewhat unappealing woman—strong- 
willed, ambitious, a born manager, a 
little hard, more than a little domineer- 
ing—and, in spite of Mrs. Gaskell, 
there is historical justification for such 
a portrayal. Both actresses put vigor 
and firmness into the role; the play 
depended upon Charlotte much as the 
Brontés depended upon her in real life. 


I felt, though, that in one respect the 
casting of this part was faulty, for the 


real Charlotte was so tiny as to as- 
tonish people seeing her for the first 
time. 

The role of Emily Bronté taxes the 
ability of actress and director, but it 
was given a sensitive interpretation 
and one probably as convincing as any 
interpretation of Emily can be. The 
actress in the first cast looked very 
much like the Emily that a Bronté ad- 
mirer would picture, and both actresses 
presented skilfully the taciturn, defiant, 
occasionally flaming Emily that Mr. 
Totheroh has conceived. 

The role of Anne is a much less exact- 
ing one, and it was played very satis- 
factorily. In either cast the actress 
might well have been Anne Bronté her- 
self—that gentle, pious, appealing girl 
who was the only Bronté without a 
spark of genius, and whose books 
would be forgotten today were it not 
for the fame of her sisters’ writings. 


MAGAZINE 


Though Branwell was painted in 
lurid colors, there is historical justifi- 
cation for portraying him as the sort 
of tortured soul that both actors made 
him. The real Branwell’s failure was a 
great tragedy—made even darker by 
the astonishing success of his less bril- 
liant sisters. One cannot help feeling 
sorry for him—and both actors suc- 
ceeded in retaining for him a spark of 
audience sympathy even though they 
portrayed mercilessly his utter degrada- 
tion, his shameless posturing, his un- 
manly self-pity. It is possible to make 
a convincing stage figure of Branwell— 
and both Branwells, though highly 
melodramatic, were convincing. 

The Reverend Patrick Bronté looked 
strikingly like his portraits and was 
presented with reasonable authenticity. 
An intriguing figure, this elderly clergy- 
man. He endured enough sorrow to 
break several ordinary men, but the 
tough old oak refused to yield to storm 
or lightning. A poet himself in his 
youth, he is the author of a lyric mem- 
orable for some of the most depressing 
lines ever tactlessly addressed to a 
‘‘young lady on her birthday.”’ Let not 
the charmer exult in her beauty, he 
warns, for 

the worm in lazy coil 
May soon prey on this putrid spoil, 
Or leap in loathesome freak. 
And a few lines later, 
But hark! fair maid, whate'er they sav, 
You're but a breathing mass of clay, 
Fast ripening for the grave. 
Married at thirty-five and the father of 
six children born within seven years, he 
had already buried his delicate wife and 
two eldest daughters before the action 
of ‘‘Moor Born”’ begins, and he was to 
outlive not only Branwell and Emily 
but also Anne and Charlotte—and die 
at last in the Haworth parsonage at the 
age of eighty-four. 

In ‘‘Moor Born’’ there are only three 
characters outside of the Bronté family 
itself: old Tabby and young Martha, 
the servants; and a certain Christopher 
who finds Branwell drunk in a ditch 
and brings him home to die. All were 
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DEATH OF 
FRANK J. LANAHAN 


adequately presented—but I think that 
Mr. Totheroh erred in making so much 
of the rather pointless quarrel between 
Tabby and Martha. 

The effect of the production was en- 
hanced by a lovely set, showing the sit- 
ting room of the parsonage, featured by 
an attractive chimney corner, a dismal 
view of the churchyard through a large 
window at the rear, and excellent 
replicas of Branwell’s famous portraits 
of his sisters in a group and of Emily 
singly. The costumes, designed and 
executed by the members of the be- 
ginning class in Costume Design, were 
appropriate and authentic. The sound 
effects—very important in this play— 
were skilfully handled. 

The Carnegie production of ‘‘Moor 
Born’’ was an extremely interesting and 
cleverly presented dramatic experiment. 
But anyone wishing to understand the 
Brontés must seek elsewhere than in 
Mr. Totheroh’s play. Let him first re- 
read “‘Wuthering Heights’’ and ‘‘Jane 
Eyre’’ and ‘“‘Villette,’’ and certain 
poems and faded letters; then let him 
climb the steep, unbelievably depress- 
ing main street of stony Haworth, pass 
the Black Bull and the church and the 
gloomy graveyard, wander through the 
echoing parsonage, and venture at last 
out onto the encircling moors at dusk 
and feel the cold rain on his cheeks and 
listen to the wind sighing through the 
heather. 


HUMAN HISTORY 


Human history is not the product of the wise 
direction of human reason, but is shaped by the 
forces of emotion—our dreams, our pride, our 
greed, our fears, and our desire for revenge. 
Europe is still dominated not by intelligence but 
by the animal passions of fear and revenge. 

-Lin YuTaNnG 


THE EXPRESSION OF EMOTION 

It is the untamed, uncivilized, free, and wild 
thinking in Hamlet, in the Iliad, and in all the 
scriptures and mythologies that delights us—not 
learned in the schools, not refined and polished by 
art. A truly good book is something as wildly 
natural and primitive, mysterious and marvelous, 

ambrosial and fertile, as a fungus or a lichen. 

—TuHorEAu 


l is a melancholy duty to make a 
record of the death of Frank J. 
Lanahan, a member of the board of 
trustees since April 25, 1921. Mr. 
Lanahan, after receiving his education 
at Duquesne University, began his busi- 
ness career in Pittsburgh, naturally at 
the foot of the ladder. But there was 
something in his personality that, from 
the very beginning, attracted friends. 
His disposition was genial; he was 
interested in life and its mission; if there 
was anything that had to be done, he 
was the man to do it; and in all things 
his soul radiated kindness. It was not 
long before these qualities gave him a 
place as a representative Pittsburgher. 
When men of note arrived here to make 
business contacts it was he who met 
them at the station, showed them the 
town, arranged their luncheons with 
the leaders of industry, and established 
them into a familiar acquaintance 
which served to increase their visits 
and make them feel at home in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Lanahan’s advice in the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Carnegie’s in- 
stitutions was always distinctly valu- 
able. In the affairs of the Library and 
in the Institute he was deeply interested ; 
but the life and problems of the young, 
as he saw them at Carnegie Tech, first 
attracted him, and then held his at- 
tention, until the faculty and student 
body learned to look upon him as a 
friend whose devotion was always a 
living force in the progress of that 
institution. 

His departure will cause him to be 
missed in a hundred ways where his 
fine character seemed to be an indis- 
pensable gift to our community. 


EXCHANGE AMONG NATIONS 


No nation has all that is best, neither is any 
bereft of some advantages; and no nation, or tribe, 
or people is so unhappy that it would be willing 
to exchange its condition for that of any other. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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THE MEANING OF CAPITALISM 


This article was written by Samuel Harden 
Church on request, as part of a symposium on the 
Capitalistic Question, and was published in the 
March number of Greater Pittsburgh. It is re- 
printed here by permission of Bernhard Ragner, 
editor of that indispensable magazine. | 


ewes'p ALISM means to me the spread 
of opportunity to all the people 
of the United States. In the olden days 
the workshop, the factory, the mill, 
and the store belonged in each case to 
the man who had started it, and who 


possessed the courage and the en- 


durance to carry it to success. Com- 
petition after a while made it necessary 
for this small beginner to call for 
partners, in order that he might obtain 
more money for the growth of his 
business. 

In that way the older men of our 
time have witnessed the transforma- 
tion of the early shop into the expanded 
industrial establishment, until our land 
is filled with institutions, each of 
which, instead of belonging to one man 
whose genius started it, belongs to a 
large selection of our people who have 
been attracted to put their surplus 
money into the concern through the 
outright purchase of shares of stock in 
the open market at Wall Street, avoid- 
ing the habit of buying ‘‘on margin.”’ 

Under this process of the investment 
of surplus funds, many millions of our 
citizens have become part owners in all 
the great business establishments of the 
country; and we behold this situation— 
namely, that the officers, directors, and 


general staff of every great industry are 
not any more the owners of the plant, 
but are, on the contrary, in effect, the 
trustees of these largely scattered stock- 
holders who depend upon the success- 
ful and honest operation of the enter- 
prise for a fair share of the earnings in 
dividends. 

And let us not forget that labor is an 
inseparable and indestructible part of 
capitalism, on which it is dependent 
for its life. 

This fact of the trusteeship of the 
managers gives to capitalism its right 
to continuance as the fundamental basis 
of prosperity in America. Now, in 
every large group of people any where, 
whether it be on the side of capital or 
on the side of labor, there will exist a 
comparatively small section of dis- 
honest men. 

The unfair and selfish ends which in- 
spire some of these managers and some 
of these labor leaders to dishonest 
practices—of which the newspapers 
make note nearly every day—are in- 
fluences which, if not restrained and 
punished, are endangering the whole 
capital system in this country. No 
matter how beautiful the building, if 
there is any part of the foundation that 
is rotten, the whole structure will one 
day fall to the ground. 

Therefore, the success of capitalism 
as the American system of life must 
depend, first and last, upon the absolute 
honesty and ability of the managers 
whom we, the stockholders, employ to 
conduct the business which we have 
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purchased in the stock market. If 
there is any weakness in the situation, 
it grows from this ignoring of the vital 
fact that the managers do not own the 
plant, but on the contrary are, once 
again, the trustees of the investments 
of the general public. 

Under this operation of American 
business as the united capitalism of the 
country, the spread of stock ownership 
should, and doubtless will, go onward 
until the whole labor group shall in 
time acquire a relative share in the com- 
mon enterprise, with representation on 
the board. When every man who works 
in these mighty industries realizes that 
he is one of the owners he will begin to 
feel a dignity and a pride which come 
from a sense of possession; and that, in 
itself, will make him independent in his 
labor associations, and will do much to 
correct the ills that now oppress him 
and at the same time disturb the tran- 
quility of the general public. 

The root of the capital system must 
exist in this ultimate arrangement 
whereby our whole industrial public 
shall be the owners of the business life 
of our country—its mills, telegraphs, 
railroads, coal mines, oil wells, foods, 
and every other commodity. Indeed, I 
should like to see the whole farm life of 
America put into the capital system 
under a stockholding arrangement, 
which would take it out of politics and 
put it into industrial management. In 
the prosperity of all we shall then find 
the happiness of our way of life. 


CHINA SAVED BY HER CULTURE 


Ma CHIANG Kal-SHEK’s Visit to 
this country has opened the hearts 


of all Americans in a profound welcome 
to this—the world’s most distinguished 


woman. With China fighting an al- 
most hopeless war for six years against 
the Japanese invasion, that country has 
shown itself unconquerable before the 
great superiority in arms of her am- 
bitious foe. 

Napoleon said at St. Helena that 
there are two forces always at variance 


for the conquest of the world—the 
spirit and the sword, but the spirit 
must prevail at the end. It seems to 
be true. No dictator has ever arrived at 
old age. 

Through the long siege of her con- 
flict China has revealed that she is up- 
held by her own invincible spirit. No 
outward force can subdue her purpose 
to preserve an eternal life among the 
world’s nations. The change in the 
structure of her government has made 
this resolve a possibility because of the 
union of all her people in the equality 
of their citizenship 

When the chains of feudalism were 
stricken from the wretched dwellers on 
the soil of China in 1912, by the re- 
bellion of Sun Yat Sen, and the Chinese 
Republic was then established, there 
were only four institutions of higher 
learning in all the immensity of that 
land, with a total of but 481 students. 
Learning was not even for the rich; it 
was for the very few; and its annual 
cost was $755,730 in Chinese currency. 
But at the time of the Japanese attack 
in 1937 there were 109 colleges in 
China, with 46,758 students, and an 
annual budget of $35,574,896. 

The primary aim of the Japanese was 
to destroy this fast growing culture. 
Put those people back into their former 
state of ignorance, and their subjuga- 
tion would be an easy matter. But, al- 
though the invading hosts occupied a 
third of the land, the colleges, em- 
bracing faculties and students in an 
indomitable mass, moved over rivers 
and mountains into new territories and 
defended their cultural life with a 
confident army, until today their vic- 
tory in expelling their enemies is but 
a matter of time. 

The great generalissimo, Chiang Kai- 


uct of American education, of whose 
achievements we are all so proud—have 
been the inspiration for this preserva- 
tion of the soul of China, and when 
peace comes China will be the first to 
have her proper rank among the na- 
tions imperishably established. 
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